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The Month. 


Basen on! as every good Civil Service Reformer will 

regret Theodore Roosevelt’s retirement from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, this feeling will 
be tempered by the reflection that such a change might 
have come at a much worse time. Had Mr. Roosevelt 
allowed himself to be guided by the judgment of those 
unwise advisers who insisted that it was his duty to 
resign with the incoming of the present national admin- 
istration, not only would the affairs of the Commission 
been left in a hopeless tangle, but the Reform cause 
would have suffered a most damaging blow. General 
Johnston, who ostensibly represented the party just 
installed in power, had already indicated his policy to 
be one of compromise and conciliation. What kind of 
compromise would have been acceptable to the spoils- 
men, and what kind of concessions they would have 
demanded of the administrators of the Civil Service Law 
as the price of conciliation, may be guessed from the 
experience of the last two years, with their almost inces- 
sant clash of battle. President Cleveland showed his 
appreciation of Mr. Roosevelt’s manly qualities by ask- 
ing him to retain his office; Mr. Roosevelt showed his 
confidence in the President’s good faith by consenting 
todoso. The prompt acclamation of the whole coun- 
try showed that the compact was understood and that it 
was satisfactory. To those persons who were most inti- 
mately acquainted with the personality and work of the 
Commission the retention of Mr. Roosevelt meant most, 
for they knew that his withdrawal would leave Commis- 
sioner Johnston supreme, pursuing a policy of conserv- 
atism and secretiveness bound to be fatal to the future 
usefulness of the Commission. 


For some years Mr. Roosevelt has stood, in the pub- 
lic eye, substantially for the whole Commission. He 
no sooner became identified with it in 1889 than his 
aggressive traits began to manifest themselves. He was 
not content to let the Commission be a merely recep- 
tive and mechanical body, confining its operations to 
the holding of examinations and the publication of 
reports. He notified President Harrison promptly of 
the extensions and improvements in the classified ser- 





vice which he deemed it important to make, and he 
never lost an opportunity of pressing these suggestions 
afresh, both privately and publicly. Recognizing*the 
especial responsibility of a party man with high ideals 
to hold his own fellow partisans up to the mark, he 
spared not the best of his friends when he found them 
derelict in their observance of both letter and spirit of 
the Civil Service Law. His first resort in these cases, 
of course, was to the President, before whom he would 
lay a full statement of the facts brought out by the most 
searching inquiry the Commission had power to make. 

But he did not stop there. After waiting as long as 
official courtesy required, and failing in his effort to 
procure the correction of the wrong and the punish- 
ment of the wrongdoer, he would turn all the facts over 
to the press, that the public might draw its own con- 
clusions. The result of this policy of candor was that 
the Commission acquired the confidence and respect of 
the country. The people at large, who always believe 
that concealment means something bad to conceal, 
learned to feel that here was one branch of the Govern- 
ment establishment which performed its functions in a 
glass house, and therefore evidently had nothing to be 
ashamed of. 


The understanding between Mr. Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Cleveland was perfectly frank, and highly credit- 
able to both parties. The President knew that the 
Commissioner would not consent to stay in office on 
any terms which would cut off his authority to investigate 
whatever he believed to be bad, or circumscribe his privi- 
lege of free speech. The Commissioner, receiving the 
President’s assurances on this point, accepted them in 
the same good faith in which he would wish his own word 
taken, and continued the policy which he had pursued 
steadily under Mr, Harrison. By the country at large, 
although a Republican serving in a Democratic adminis- 
tration, he was still regarded as substantially the Commis- 
sion itself. Commissioner Johnston’s removal, and the 
appointment of Mr. Procter to fill the vacancy thus 
created, did not change the situation, Mr. Procter being 
known chiefly to the scientific world and little to the 
general public. This fact has caused many newspapers 
to assume that the retirement of Mr. Roosevelt is like 
dropping Ham/e/ out of the play. 


+ Nothing could be more mistaken, or more unjust. The 
reason why Mr. Roosevelt’s individual prominence has 
continued under Democratic rule is because he found in 
Mr. Procter a thoroughly congenial colleague, a man of 
unflinching courage like his own, of similar frankness of 
nature, and with pronounced views as sound as those he 
held himself. If they had differed on essential points, 
the difference would have become known to the country, 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s personal supremacy would have 
been menaced. As a matter of fact, the momentum of 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s aggressive policy carried it over from 
the Harrison into the Cleveland era, and Mr. Procter 
joined heartily in sustaining it. But Mr. Procter, so far 
from being dominated by his colleague, usually led the 
way. As the member of the Commission representing 
the party of the present national Administration, his 
honorable ambition was to take the same place under it 
that Mr. Roosevelt had taken under its predecessor, and 
for the same reason. It naturally devolves upon a Dem- 
ocrat to lay the check upon Democratic spoilsmen when 
they are in power, and upon a Republican to perform 
the same service for his own party. The best members 
of each great political organization ought to feel pro- 
foundly thankful when they find in their own ranks men 
with enough fairness and firmness to undertake this ill- 
appreciated work. Most of all ought a President to be 
grateful for such assistance, for no other element in his 
administration offers to the public so sure a guaranty 
of his sincerity of aim. 


It is for this reason that, when the suggestion has 
occasionally been made that a Pres dent of one party 
ought to organize the Civil Service Commission so as 
to draw a majority of its membership from the party 
opposed to him, a chorus of dissent has arisen from the 
quarters where the Reform spirit is strongest. The 
vigilance of Republican Commissioners under a Demo- 
cratic Administration, or vice versa, is always liable to 
misconstruction by critics whose whole conception of 
loyalty to one party is summed up in a desire to pull 
some other party down. The ideal conditions for the 
promotion of Civil Service Reform are (1) a President am- 
bitious to do his full duty and as anxious to be informed 
of the shortcomings of his responsible lieutenants as to 
learn their virtues, and (2) a Civil Service Commission 
containing two members of his own party who act, as it 
were, as his eyes and ears for this purpose. The proper 
function of a Commissioner in political accord with the 
Administration is not to spy upon the enemy, but to 
administer, where necessary, the salutary censure of a 
friend. It is this duty which, from the outset of his 
official career, Mr. Procter has been called upon to per- 
form single-handed ; and the history of the last year 
and a half, if it could be written without reserve, would 
show that he had done it both faithfully and with rare 
intelligence. If Mr. Rice can show an equal record of 
accomplishment when he has been as long in office, he 
will have good cause for pride. The best wish that 
can be offered for the future of both gentlemen is that 
they may be closely linked together in the fearless 
administration of the Civil Service Law, and that what- 
ever differences arise between them may be differences 
of detail, not of principle, of judgment, not of intent. 


Next to the news of his retirement from the federal 
service, what will most interest Civil Service Reformers 
is the mannerof Mr. Roosevelt’s reception in the narrower 
field to which he has transferred his energies. One 


phase of sentiment within his own party organization is * 


smartly reflected by the twin Advertisers of New York, 
the Morning and Evening Dromios of Boss Platt’s Com- 
edy of Errors. A shriek of dismay was wrung from this 
precious pair by Mr. Roosevelt’s published announce- 
ment that officially he should pursue a course untainted 
by partisanship in any guise, but—‘‘ outside of the 
position of Police Commissioner I remain, as I always 
have been, a strong Republican.’’ ‘‘ What, may we 
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ask, does Mr. Roosevelt mean by this statement ?’’ cries 
the Evening Dromio. ‘‘ He is chosen because he is a 
Republican, and it will be Mr. Roosevelt’s duty to see to 
it that the Republicans of this city are properly repre- 
sented in the redrganization of the police force, and 
also it will be his duty to see, all other things being 
equal, that Republicans are made members of the police 
force. There can be no evasion of his duties or respon- 
sibilities.’’ ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt has been selected for the 
Police Board,’’ echoes the Morning Dromio, “ precisely 
on account of his partisanship to safeguard 
and promote Republican interests in that body. . 
The Republican party expects Mr. Roosevelt to display 
the same zeal and loyalty in defending Republican 
interests in the police department as he would in pro- 
moting the cause of protection, sound money or any 
other Republican principle. That department is to-day, 
and for several years back has been, thoroughly Tam- 
manyized, and it will be the duty of Mr. Roosevelt and 
his Republican associate on the Police Board to see 
that, as far as practicable and just, it is Republican- 
ized,’’ All this is vastly entertaining. When the devil 
was sick last fall, nothing in the world would cure him 
but a non-par isan government for the city of New York. 
As 2 convalescent, he is making astonishing progress in 
the opposite direction. There is nothing in recent polit- 
ical literature which quite parallels the wail of the 
Dromios, unless it be the resolution with which, a few 
years ago, a gathering of Republican heelers in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s home district solemnly proposed to read 
him out of their party as a penalty for his disloyalty— 
its adoption being shortly followed by the application 
of the whole gang for admission to Tammany Hall! 


Col. William G. Rice, whom the President is under- 
stood to have selected for the new Democratic Commis- 
sioner, is a native of Albany, N. Y., where he was for 
several years in the service of the State. He was 
appointed from civil life, when only nineteen years old, 
to be Assistant Paymaster-General of the National 
Guard, by Governor Tilden, and remained in that and 
other positions through successive administrations of 
both political parties, till having been for some time pri- 
vate secretary to Governor Hill, he resigned to accept the 
management of a private corporation. His business 
talents are beyond question ; and his closest personal 
friends assert that he is a strong and sensible Civil Serv- 
ice Reformer, with a number of new ideas to put into 
operation if given the opportunity. 


In selecting a Commissioner to succeed Mr. Lyman, 
the President had in mind five requirements: First, that 
he should be sound on Civil Service Reform ; second, 
that he should be a Republican and a good party man ; 
third, that he should have had practical experience in 
the federal executive Civil Service, and understand its 
inner mechanism and methods; fourth, that he should 
be a man of sterling character and force, fearless in the 
performance of the most trying duties ; and fifth, if practi- 
cable, that he should come from the West. All seem to 
be fulfilled in the person of John B. Harlow. We have 
had occasion to refer to his work as postmaster at St. 
Louis so often that it does not appear needful to 
rehearse the story here ; it will be found summarized in 
a letter from St. Louis in Goop GoveRNMENT? for March, 
1894, and an editorial paragraph in the next issue. It is 
consoling to know that Major Harlow’s loss of his post- 
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office was not also the public’s permanent loss of Major 
Harlow; but that, after a brief interval, a means has 
been found of utilizing his excellent abilities in a 
broader, if not a more honorable, sphere than before. 
Aside from its purely practical bearings, this appoint- 
ment has a merit peculiarly its own: it is a fine object- 
lesson in the meaning of the merit system. Major Har- 
low’s whole career has been a succession of movements 
upward, each new promotion resulting from his having 
actually outgrown the post below. When the higher 
walks of our public life can be filled with men who have 
risen in this way instead of tumbling into their places 
by accident, the mission of the Civil Service Reformers 
will have been accomplished. 


Some of the newspapers have seized upon a generally 
accepted report that Commissioner Lyman resigned 
simultaneously with Commissioner Roosevelt, to weave 
a remarkable tissue of romance about both gentlemen 
and their relations with the President. One of the tales 
most widely circulated is that Mr. Cleveland demanded 
their official heads as the price of their offensive 
attitude toward Recorder Taylor—the inference being 
that the President was stooping to this means of ven- 
geance for the liberty the Commission took in doing its 
duty, and investigating charges of violation of the Civil 
Service Law by the Recorder. Nobody inauthority has 
attempted to head off the further spread of these stories 
by a formal denial, doubtless for the same reason that 
astronomers no longer write treatises to prove that the 
moon is not made of green cheese, 


The testimonials from  letter-cariiers everywhere 
which have poured in upon Mr. Bissell since his resig- 
nation as Postmaster-General are doubtless the more 
gratifying from the fact that they are evidences of 
appreciation of service past, and offered without any 
view to possible future benefits; for in all his public 
utterances he has made it plain that he has no thirst for 
further official honors. Still greater pleasure must he 
derive from the reflection that he has won the good 
will of his late subordinates by simply insisting upon 
their having fair treatment—not by catering to their 
class prejudices or relaxing the wholesome discipline of 
the postal service in their favor. Mr. Bissell’s policy in 
dealing with the carriers was one of reciprocity: while 
he demanded in their behalf that the Government 
should give them a tenure as secure as that of men per- 
forming equally arduous duties in private life, and that 
a carrier accused of any wrong should have a chance to 
present a defence, he demanded in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment that every dollar paid to these men should be 
honestly earned by them. No Postmaster-General 
could have more rigorously enforced such rules, for 
instance, as the one against overtime. He made no 
requests of Congress to give in salaries more than the 
salaried men’s work was worth. He would permit no 
increase of force, with the accompanying temptation to 
laziness, in offices where the force was already large 
enough to satisfy the needs of the community if every 
man were held to a strict account for the use of his 
time. Mr. Bissell could have bought a great deal of 
cheap popularity by posing as a champion of “ carriers’ 
rights,’’ or administering his Department so as to give 
his subordinates the least work and the highest wages. 
That his ambition was to be just rather than benevolent, 
honest, rather than a favorite, is greatly to his credit ; 
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not less is it to the credit of the letter-carriers as a body, 
that though they found him deaf to any appeals which 
ran counter to his sense of duty, they are taking pains 
to show their appreciation of his fairness as a man and 
his businesslike traits as an administrator. Such man- 
ifestations cannot fail to have a good effect upon public 
officers generally, in proving to them that the best pop- 
ularity is that which comes unbidden. 


The correspondence between Mr. Grenell of Detroit 
and the United States Civil Service Commission, which 
we print in another place in this number, is valuable as 
showing how very unintelligent a view a commonly 
intelligent man will sometimes take of a subject which 
isa little beyond his ken. If Mr. Grenell had taken as 
much care to scrutinize his own letters before mailing 
them as he doubtless takes to examine the manuscript 
submitted to him for publication, there would have been 
no occasion for the Commissioners’ closing letter. It is 
hard to believe that any man of ordinary common 
sense, at this late day, would soberly assail a Civil Ser- 
vice examination for one class of eligibles because it 
would not furnish a satisfactory list for another class. 
If Mr. Grenell were to apply his theory to the newspaper 
he edits, he would require the author of his leaders on 
finance to be able to do police-court reporting, or his 
art critic to make a success of picking up items in the 
railroad yards. Indeed we are in some doubt whether 
Mr. Grenell himself would be able to pass a satisfactory 
examination for compiler of a book on rhetoric, if he 
sees nothing extraordinary in his own picture of two 
aged Detroiters ‘“‘ wallowing’’ in peaches and cream ! 


How the Machine Fights Mayor Walbridge. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
:—I hand you herewith some slips cut from the 


IR: 

S Globe- Democrat of this city. My reason for send- 
ing them is that they will be of interest to you as indi- 
cating the position of some of the prominent men in the 
Republican party of this city on the question of Civil 
Service Reform. 

Mayor Walbridge, who is a Republican, has recently 
made his appointments for the heads of departments in 
this city, and forsome minor offices. His list of appoint- 
ees is almost unexceptionable from the standpoint of 
the good citizen. Most of them, though not all, are 
Republicans. But few of them have ever been promi- 
nent as political workers. The opposition of the 
machine to their confirmation is strong and noisy. The 
Council is invested with the power of confirmation. 

The slips enclosed contain, for one thing, interviews 
with some of the leading members of the Council, men 
of intelligence, and who are generally considered to 
belong to the higher class of politicians. Yet you will 
see that they are deeply imbued with the idea that the 
spoilsmen have in some way acquired a right to the 
offices: 

|From the Globe-Democrat of April 21.] 
THe SLATE MAy Be BROKEN, 
Some of the Mayor’s appointments, according to present indi- 
cations, are likely to meet with opposition in the Council. 
War will be waged against the appointees for City 
Counselor, Associate City Counselor, Assistant City Counselor, 
Park Commissioner, Commissioner of Supplies, Chief Engineer 
Fire Department, Superintendent of Work House, Police Justice, 
First District, and against a number of the Assessors. .° . 

The objections raised against Mayor Walbridge’s selections, 

as above referred to, are said to be threefold. The first is that 
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some do not even belong to the Republican ag The 
econd relates to those who, while Republicans, are alleged to 
have been anything but party workers. The third and most 
important takes personal exception to the fitness and to the 
eligibility otherwise of the parties. =a 

n the Council, President Nagel, Messrs. Ferriss and Kotany 
are regarded as conservatives, and likely to approve of the slate 
almost as it is. Of the other members, those seen yesterday 
a themselves as follows : 

ouncilman Gast stood on the terrace overlooking his little 
epee gd at Baden. ‘‘ The Mayor has made some mistakes,” 
e said, ‘‘ which will have to be rectified. My ward has 
had very little recognition as regards offices, and it is not reason- 
able to expect men to work hard to carry elections if they are 
to be ignored afterwards. Republicans should surely have the 
offices under a Republican administration. There is ample 
material to choose from, and no reason to go outside for officials.” 

Councilman Heckel said: ‘‘ The slate will be broken. Several 
of the Mayor’s selections will not be approved. I as- 
much as a number of Mayor Walbridge’s appointees are men not 
recognized as working Republicans, I certainly think such of 
these as are confirmed should make a point of bestowing their 
patronage upon reputable and worthy Republican workers. 

. . . Iam greatly impressed with the merits of the party 
workers, the men who take off their coats and do the stern busi- 
ness of the campaign. Other things being equal they should 
surely be given a generous share of the city positions.” 

Councilman Vallat said: ‘‘ I am a firm believer in Republican- 
ism. I see no wisdom in choosing officers from the Democratic 
party so long as we have capable Republicans willing to accept 
the positions. The paramount idea in my mind is that 
no Democrat should be letin. It also seems inconsistent to 
retain one as City Counselor and to drop another as Fire Chief. 
Mayor Walbridge means well, no doubt, but he missed it in some 
cases. 

‘*T’ve got a very poor opinion of the slate,’’ said Councilman 
P. H. Clark in answer to a reporter's query last evening, ‘‘ and I 
am almost certain that the appointments will not be all confirmed. 

we Some of the men appointed by the Mayor, I am told, 
are not even registered. Then, again, all the doctors appointed 
to positions on the Board of Health are connected with the same 
medical college. This is apt to lead to favoritism to students 
from that college for positions within the control of the Board of 
Health. It’s a mighty poor slate.”’ 

On the other hand, the Glode-Democrat’s editorial is 
unassailable. It is the boldest declaration I have ever 
read in that paper: 

[From the Globe-Democrat of April 23.] 
THE PARTY WoRKER. 

The party worker in politics is very apt to exaggerate his 
importance, and to overestimate the value of his services. He 
has a theory to the effect that he is the propelling power of his 
party, and that it carries elections mainly by reason of what he 
does for it. Therefore, he argues, when it has patronage to dis- 
tribute, he should be rewarded for his labors, and thus encour- 
aged to go on enabling it to achieve victories. The trouble with 
this view of the case is that the facts do not justify it. There is 
nothing to show that the activity of the party worker is the con- 
trolling force in political contests. It is certainly not his influ- 
ence that makes public sentiment and convinces men how they 
ought to vote. He has his uses, but they are not of that com- 
prehensive and decisive character which authorizes him to claim 
a monopoly of the offices for hisclass. It is not at all likely that 
the efforts of such individuals ever cause an election togoa given 
way which would go otherwise if they were absent or indifferent. 
The questions that divide parties and enlist the interest of voters 
are discussed and settled with little or no reference to those who 
‘* whoop things up,”’ as they call it, and hasten to glorify them- 
selves for results that ensue from the deliberate and systematic 
action of the people. As a rule, the party worker controls no 
vote but his own, and his boasted power is mostly a matter of 
unblushing egotism. 

It is easy to see by consulting the returns of the last election 
that the Republican gains were practically uniform throughout 
the whole country. The party workers did not cause the people 
of the different States to unite as if by general agreement in 
repudiating Democratic rule. On the contrary, there were cer- 
tain prevailing views which brought the same thing to passin all 
localities. The conditions were everywhere alike so far as the 
= issue was concerned, and the election resulted as it did 

y force of the logic of irresistible circumstances. In view of 
this plain fact, it is absurd for the party worker to come swagger- 
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ing forward like Falstaff and declaring that if the party will not 
give him honors, then let it ‘“‘ kill the next Percy”’ for itself. 
There is nothing alarming in the threat that the party will be 
beaten in the next election if it does not provide these noisy 
braggarts with offices. They do not represent the intelligence 
and patriotism by which a party is made reputable and effective. 
It may suit them to sneer about the recognition of ‘‘ society ”’ in 
politics, but it is a sober fact, nevertheless, that the community 
prefers to have places of public trust and usefulness filled by 
men who stand for something more than professional office seek- 
ing and the loose practices of the ward politician. The people, 
and not the party workers, have the right to insist upon being 
pleased in this matter; and they are best pleased when public 
appointments are made on the basis of known capacity and good 
business and social standing. 


Civil Service Reformers have, of course, long recog- 
nized the impertinent assumption on the part of the 
political ‘‘ workers’’ that they are the party, and that if 
they should go to sleep the party would go to the bad. 
But it is seldom that a strong partisan paper, a paper 
which has never identified itself with the Civil Service 
Reform movement, takes so advanced a position and 
maintains itsostrongly. Very truly yours, 


St. Louis, April 24. W. P. 


Buffalo’s Protest Against the Burns Bill. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—I take the liberty of enclosing you a newspaper 
clipping showing the action the Reform men of Buf- 
falo have taken in opposing the Burns bill, which would 
have pretty nearly ended Civil Service Reform in this 
State. As you will see, we have thoroughly converted 
all our city officials. In addition, the Merchants’ Ex- 
change held a meeting yesterday and passed strong reso- 
lutions calling upon the representatives of this county to 
vote against the bill. I am happy to state that the bill 
has been withdrawn. Very truly yours, 

BurFa.o, N. Y., May 2. H. W. R. 

ag lhe newspaper clipping enclosed is as follows: 
REFORMERS AROUSED. 

All the heads of the city departments, from the Mayor down, 
elective and appointive, have joined in a memorial to the Legis- 
lature, asking for the defeat of the Burns bill: 

‘*To the Legislature of the State of New York. 

‘*The undersigned officials and heads of departments of 
the City of Buffalo hereby respectfully protest against the pas- 
sage of the bill now pending in the legislature of this State, 
introduced by Assemblyman Burns, declaring that ‘it shall not 
be deemed practicable to apply the Civil Service rules and laws 
of this State’ to positions ‘the compensation or other 
emoluments of which does not exceed the sum of $4 per day.’ 

‘* We respectfully represent that the declaration of the meas- 
ure is not true in fact, but that experience has demonstrated to 
our satisfaction that the application of the Civil Service rules 
and laws to such positions is not only practicable, but benefi- 
cial to the public service. 

‘“*The passage of the measure now pending would, in our 
opinion, be detrimental to the public service in this and other 
cities. 

_ ‘Edgar B. Jewett, Mayor; James E. Curtiss, Police Commis- 
sioner; Charles A. Rupp. Police Commissioner; W. S. Bull, 
Superintendent Police; G. F. Zeller, Fire Commissioner; Wil- 
liam N. Smith, Fire Commissioner; Jacob Davis, Fire Commis- 
sioner; George S. Gatchell, Commissioner Public Works; James 
Mooney, Commissioner of Public Works; Charles G. Pankow, 
Commissioner Public Works; Mark S. Hubbell, City Clerk; 
S. J. Fields, Chief Engineer, Bureau of Engineering; Ernest 
Wende, Health Commissioner; Frank C Laughlin, Corporation 
Counsel; Philip G. Myers, Superintendent of Building; Peter 
Drexelius, Water Superintendent; Erastus C. Knight, Comptrol- 
ler; Thomas F. Crowley, City Assessor; A. H. Beyer, City 
Assessor; E. P. Murphy, Assistant Chief of Fire Department; 
Adam Rehm, Superintendent of Poor; John S. O’Shea, Super- 
intendent of Streets; Charles B. Wheeler, chairman Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. I concur in the representations made in the 
above original. Charles F. Bishop, ex-Mayor.’’ 
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Unintelligent Criticism Answered. 


PREFATORY. 
MONG the competitors in a recent examination to 
furnish an eligible register of assistant statisticians 
for the Department of Agriculture was Mr. Judson Gre- 
nell of Detroit, managing editor of the Evening News 
of that city. His subsequent letters show that he took 
this examination not with a view to obtaining an 
appointment, but merely to see how the operations of 
examination, rating, selection, etc., appeared from the 
inside. Some time after taking the examination, and 
after the most successful competitor had received an 
appointment from Secretary Morton, Mr, Grenell wrote 
to the Civil Service Commission asking to be furnished 
with a statement of the general averages of all the com- 
petitors. Chief Examiner Webster answered his letter, 
declining the request on the ground that the Commission 
simply notifies each competitor of his own standing, 

but not of the standing of others. 
This rule did not meet with Mr. Grenell’s approval, 
and the following correspondence took place between 

him and the Commission : 


I. 
MR. GRENELL TO THE COMMISSION. 
Detroit, April 12, 1895. 
ENTLEMEN:—The declination of one of your 
subordinates to give me the averages of those who 
took the Civil Service examination for assistant statis- 
tician, Agricultural Department, is not satisfactory. 
The reason given for not giving it is, in my opinion, 
not sufficient, either. I have not asked who took the 
examination ; in fact I have not the remotest idea who 
they were. I simply ask for the averages of those who 
took the examination, without the slightest clue as to 
whom these averages belong. So far as I now know, 
the rules laid down by the Commission for the compil- 
ing of averages were exactly complied with. I only 
know that atechnical knowledge that is of little account 
in certain contingencies was made more of than any 
practical knowledge a person may possess, And further, 
that this technical knowledge can be acquired by any 
person of average intelligence in six weeks, while 
knowledge coming from experience, and which is far 
the most valuable, cannot be acquired without years of 
observation. 

What I want is, the averages on each paper of those 
who took the Civil Service examination for assistant 
statistician, Agricultural Department. I do not want 
names. I do not want anything by which I can by any 
means find out to whom the averages belong. I just 
want the averages, that is all. I do not believe the 
Commission will deny me this, if they understand just 
what I want. I am not finding any fault with the aver- 
ages given me. I have no desire to take a similar 
examination. My object in taking that one has been 
accomplished. I just want to know the averages of others 
taking the same examination. Can Ihave these figures ? 

Very truly yours, Jupson GRENELL. 


II. 
MR. PROCTER TO MR. GRENELL. 
WasuHINcTON, April 16, 1895. 
IR:—In reply to your letter of the 12th instant, 
requesting that you be furnished with the general 
average of each competitor in the assistant statistician 
examination for the Department of Agriculture, without 
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the names of the competitors, you are informed that this 
request cannot be complied with, It is contrary to the 
practice of the Commission to furnish any competitor 
with the average of any other person than himself, and 
the Commission sees no reason for departing from its 
practice in this case, even to the extent of furnishing 
the averages without the names of the competitors. On 
registers which are called ‘‘ special,’’ and which are for 
a single bureau of the Government, the Commission 
declines to inform any applicant of his relative stand- 
ing. This practice is found to be necessary in order to 
prevent efforts to use influence in securing appointments. 
The case is different in regard to those registers from 
which appointments may be made to any or all Depart- 
ments of the service. The Commission has no objec- 
tion to informing applicants of their relative standing 
on such registers. To comply with your request and 
furnish the averages of all competitors in the assistant 
statistician examination would be equivalent to notify- 
ing you of your relative standing, which the Commission 
cannot consent to do. 
Very respectfully, Joun R. Procter, 
President. 


III. 
MR. GRENELL TO MR. PROCTER. 


Detroit, April 25, 1895. 

EAR SIR:—Having finally pierced the shell which 

separates the U. S. Civil Service Commission from 

the rest of the world—a fact which is shown by your 

courteous letter in reply to mine of the 12th inst. in 

regard to the averages of the competitors for the posi- 

tion of Assistant Statistician, Agricultural Department 

—allow me to state again that the reasons advanced why 

the figures asked for cannot be given are far from satis- 
factory. 

I have a distinct purpose in asking for these particular 
figures, and while that purpose would have been in a 
measure attained by asking for other averages, yet I pre- 
ferred this special examination because I took it myself. 
As a managing editor I might have said to some subor- 
dinate in the office: ‘‘ Take the Civil Service examina- 
tion and write your opinions as to its practicability.”’ 
But had I done so, my opinions would necessarily have 
been formed from his opinions. As I wanted informa- 
tion at first hand, I took the examination myself. 

There is a rising tide of public opinion that the exam- 
inations prescribed are more theoretical than practical. 
There is a growing contempt for the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Created to correct abuses, the idea has gained 
a foothold that it is beginning to confirm and petrify 
them. Aimed at wrongs, is it not surrounding ineffi- 
ciency with a network of officialism worse than the 
original evils? For those who ‘‘ pass’’ may be the least 
capable of filling any position demanding the exercise 
of common sense and experience, 

A glance at the papers prepared for the examination 
proved the impossibility of my attaining a sufficiently 
high average to pass. Indeed, I feel assured that the 
Civil Service Commissioners themselves could not pass, 
And I know that two-thirds of the members of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet would ‘fall down’’ in the attempt. 
Not but that the members of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the President’s Cabinet are competent to fill 
the position, but simply because the questions put are 
in great measure of a class that are of no practical use. 

If I remember right, one of the questions asked the 
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definition of an isosceles triangle. In an examination 
in geometry how appropriate this would have been, but 
so far as its applying to the collection of statistics, just 
as sensible a query would be: ‘‘ What is a Whangdoo- 
dle?’’ or, ‘‘ How does a Giasticutis walk?’’ Probably 
half the questions asked were not practical. They were 
not unanswerable; they simply had no relation to the 
subject-matter in hand. 

A boy fresh from the high school can take the papers 
of definitions and mathematical problems and attain 
anywhere from 80 to go to his credit. In fact a fort- 
night’s work would enable most anyone of average intel- 
ligence to ‘‘cram’”’ himself for an examination which 
he could pass. There are two elderly men who haunt 
this office daily, so absorbed are they in the ‘‘ Problem”’ 
department. The Civil Service list of mathematical 
puzzles would be peaches and cream tothem. They 
would fairly wallow in them, and all their answers would 
be correct. Yet for practical work these old gentlemen 
are not worth their salt. Still they very likely could 
have passed the Civil Service examination with more 
credit (marks) than would be accorded yourself (perhaps) 
or your correspondent. 

Another point: So wrapped up in f rmalism and 
‘<signs’’ is the Civil Service Commission itself that the 
very letter 1am attempting to answer had to pass through 
ce bends of “VW. . W.,” “5. D. P.” © W. L. P.,” 
and finally ‘“‘L,’’ before it could be trusted into the 
hands of the President of the Commission, and for trans- 
mission through the mails. 

What warrant has anybody for thinking that the per- 
son finally selected for assistant statistician, Agricul- 
tural Department, had the highest average, or even passed 
at all? That is, if no figures are given out. Someone 
must be told. Whoisit? If no one is informed, is the 
Chief Examiner the sole judge and jury? Has he taken 
such an examination as to be able to pass on everybody 
else? Put him in a room with ts5o postal clerks and 
postmen, some of them sitting on his table and talking 
of ‘‘ assessments,’’ ‘‘entertainments,’’ and the news of 
the day, and see what show he will make in adding up 
even a column of figures. That is what I saw when two 
young men wanting employment in watching a fish-pen 
were trying to figure out the difference between Fahren- 
heit and Centigrade as applied to thermometers. That 
is also my experience. It was actually funny. 

What I respectiully ask for and desire are the 
figures of the competitors who took the Civil Service 
examination for Assistant Statistician, Agricultural 
Department. Ido not desire names. I do not want 
anything that will in any way help me to figure out 
whom the figures fit. (As a matter of fact I do not know 
who took the examination.) I do not want to exert any 
influence to get any particular case reviewed. My own 
average is too low ever to hope for the most humble 
place under the Government in any department under 
Civil Service Rules. But I would like to know if there 
is any higher authority than the Civil Service C.mmis- 
sion itself? That is, are the figures of the examiners 
open to review by others than the members them- 
selves? 

With the highest regard for the intent of the Civil 
Service Commission, and hoping for a favorable answer, 
at last, to my simple inquiry that seem to have run 
against a rule or practice that in my opinion should be 
suspended or abolished, I am, 


Very truly yours, Jupson GRENELL. 
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IV. 
MR. ROOSEVELT TO MR. GRENELL. 
WASHINGTON, April 29, 1895. 
IR:—lI have the honor to answer your letter of April 
25, in relation to the Civil Service examination 
taken by you for assistant statistician in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Commission cannot spend its time in answering 
questions asked from mere curiosity. If it should tell 
every applicant the averages of all other applicants in 
an examination it would need to have an additional 
force of clerks for that purpose; but we are always 
glad to give to the press any facts which may be of gen- 
eral interest. As I now understand that what you wish 
is for publication in a newspaper, I take pleasure in 
giving you the averages of the other candidates. 

Twelve persons entered the examination. Of these 
six obtained an eligible standing, with grades, disre- 
garding fractions, of go, 86, 86, 80, 80 and 76, respec- 
tively. Six failed, with grades of 67, 60, 57, 56, 44, 
and 42. Among the twelve examined there was only 
one who stood lower than you, your standing being a 
fraction less than 44. 

Permit me, in the first place, to correct the misap- 
prehension you are under as to the rising tide of public 
opinion being that the examinations prescribed are 
more theoretical than practical. I think that if you 
would look at the returns in the late Chicago city elec- 
tion, or in the New York city election last fall, you 
would speedily convince yourself that there was no such 
rising tide. Chicago voted, by fifty thousand majority, for 
a CivilService law in many respects more drastic than the 
federal law, and the people of New York State adopted, 
by more than one hundred thousand majority, a radical 
provision in the constitution widely extending the ap- 
plication of the Civil Service law, and establishing its 
permanency. 

You say that there is a growing contempt for the Civil 
Service Law. My experience is directly the opposite, 
and I am positive that the contempt of which you speak 
exists only in the minds of the very ignorant, and that 
these very ignorant are less numerous, so far as this sub- 
ject is concerned, than they were only a few years ago, 
and grow less numerous year by year. 

So far from ‘‘surrounding inefficiency with a net- 
work of officialism,’’ the law has immensely benefited 
every office to which it has been applied. The slightest 
inquiry will satisfy you of the truth of this statement. 
The Railway Mail Service is at a higher point of effici- 
ency than ever before, and it is precisely the branch of 
the Government in which the Law has been most rigidly 
applied. When that service came under the Civil Ser- 
vice Law in 1889, the record of correct routings was 
2,834 to one; for the year 1894 it is 7,831 toone. This 
record is unprecedented in the history of the service. 
As a matter of practical experience, every Cabinet 
officer whom I have seen in Washington has, before the 
end of his term, come to the conciusion that if there 
was any bureau in which he needed special efficiency he 
had to put it under the Civil Service Law. Mr. Carroll 
D. Wright recently stated to me that the failure to clas- 
sify the Census Office under the Law had cost the Gov- 
ernment just about two million dollars. The post- 
offices where the Law is most faithfully observed are 
precisely the offices where the best service is rendered 
to the public and where the employees are most able, 
courteous and efficient. The men who pass the exam- 
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inations are, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, those 
most capable of filling the positions ‘‘demanding the 
exercise of common sense and experience.”’ 

You say that ‘‘a glance at the papers prepared for 
the examination proved the impossibility of my (your) 
attaining a sufficiently high average to pass. Indeed, I 
(you) feel sure the Civil Service Commissioners them- 
selves could not pass, and I (you) know that two-thirds 
of the present members of the President’s Cabinet would 
‘falldown’ in the attempt.’’ Evidently you do not 
understand the purpose of holding special examinations 
for special places. When we hold an examination for 
assistant statistician our aim is to get a man who is an 
assistant statistician, not one who is a Civil Service 
Commissioner or a Cabinet officer. It would bea proof 
of the incompetency of the Commission if it framed an 
examination for assistant statistician with a view of hav- 
ing Cabinet officers and Civil Service Commissioners 
pass it. The Commission holds examinations for all 
kinds of positions. For instance, we hold them for the 
position of assistant astronomer. Do you mean seriously 
to imply that when we hold an examination for astron- 
omer we should make that examination one which the 
average Cabinet officer could pass? It would be a mere 
chance if any member of any Cabinet was fit to be an 
astronomer, or, for that matter, an assistant statistician. 
I do not suppose that any member of the present Cabi- 
net, or of the Cabinet of Mr. Harrison, would be fit for 
either of these positions. I know that no member of 
either Cabinet would be as fit for a statistician as the man 
who was appointed under the assistant statistician exam- 
ination. In your own case, as you bring the matter up, 


your examination showed that you were entirely unfit 


to hold the office you sought. Doubtless you are an 
admirable newspaper editor, and you may be fit for much 
higher work than that of an assistant statistician, but 
you are not fit for that particular work, and the Com- 
mission would have been to blame if it had framed an 
examination which would not have emphasized the 
difference between the man who was competent to be 
an assistant statistician and one who was not competent, 
no matter how good this latter individual might be in 
some other line of work. 

You say the questions are not practical, and instance 
one of the questions in reference to a geometrical prob- 
lem as having no relation to the subject-matter in hand. 
This shows that you do not understand what the work 
of an assistant statistician really is. As a matter of 
fact, many statistics are illustrated by geometrical fig- 
ures and problems. This is the case with the work now 
actually performed by the assistant statistician in the 
Department of Agriculture. So you see that the ques- 
tion was all right. It was your lack of understanding 
of the subject which was to blame. 

You say that a boy fresh from a high school could 
get 80 to go to his credit, and that anyone could cram 
him up so as to pass after a fortnight’s work. Again 
you are completely in error. The average age of those 
passing our examinations is 27 years. Instead of being 
fresh from the high schools, the men have been out of 
them at least ten years on the average. The man who 
stood at the head of the list in the examination you 
took, and who received the appointment, was 43 years 
old and was already a computer in the United States 
Coast Survey. Remember that you are only theorizing 
on the subject, while I am speaking from a thorough 
acquaintance with the facts of the case. As a matterof 
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fact the persons who get office under us stand higher in 
every way than those appointed under the old methods, 
and form an exceptionally intelligent, honest and able 
class of employees. In our own bureau we have more 
than fifty men employed. They all came in under our 
own examinations, standing at the head of the lists, and 
it would be impossible to get, in public or private em- 
ployment, a better corps of men than they are. 

None of the men who were coached for this [assistant 
statistician] examination passed. I have given you the 
particulars about the man who stood highest. The man 
who stood second was 38 years old, and had been a 
statistician in the Census Bureau. The man who stood 
third was 26 years old, a post-graduate student of Cor- 
nell University, and afterwards private secretary toa 
member of Congress. The man who stood fourth was 
24 years old, and was a Fellow in Political Economy 
and Sociology of the Chicago University. The man 
who stood fifth was 29, and was an accountant in New 
York. He had formerly been an instructor in statistics 
in the University of Chicago. 

You complain that the Commission is ‘‘ wrapped up 
in formalism and signs’’ because the letter you received 
had the initials of various persons put upon it. Your 
saying this arises evidently from the fact that you have 
never had any experience in conducting the business of 
a large office. ° The Civil Service Commission receives 
and answers more than one hundred thousand letters a 
year, and the slightest consideration will show you that 
we must have a regular system in dealing with so exten- 
sive a correspondence. 

You a k, what warrant has anybody for thinking that 
the person selected had the highest average or-even 
passed at all. You have the excellent warrant that as 
soon as the man is appointed the fact is made public, 
and any responsible person may learn all the facts and 
see the markings if he can show the Commission that 
there is the slightest ground for imputing favoritism one 
way or the other. The name of every person appointed 
in the Departmental service is printed in the Commis- 
sion’s annual reports, and the name of the person who 
was appointed assistant statistician is Henry Farquhar, 
If anyone has the slightest reason for thinking that he 
was favored in any way, the Commission will show his 
papers ; but as a matter of fact such a supposition is, of 
course, absur.l. The papers were marked by a board of 
experts at the same time that they marked the papers of 
the other applicants, and the examiners did not know 
the names of any of the persons whose papers they were 
marking. It may interest you to know that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture chose the highest man on the list, 
and informs us that he is the most satisfactory man in 
statistical work that he ever had, and that after the ap- 
pointment had been made he received a letter from Mr. 
Edward Atkinson vouching for the remarkable capacity 
of the man in the very lines upon which we tested him, 
and for the very business in which he was to be em- 
ployed. The Secretary of Agriculture said he thought 
he was the best man in the United States for the posi- 
tion. You thus see that in this very examination of 
which you complain, the man who passed the highest 
was the best man that could have been found anywhere 
for the position. The examination was eminently prac- 
tical in character, and no man who failed to pass it could 
be considered competent for the position. 

There is no ‘‘shell separating the Commission from 
the outer world.’’ With one hundred thousand corre- 
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spondents a year it is a simple impossibility to gratify 
the curiosity ofeach, unless we can be assured that some 
public interest is to be subserved. All that we do is 
perfectly open. The registers for the ordinary positions 
are made public as soon as the papers are marked. In 
the case of special examinations, where there would be 
a chance of exercising political pressure or personal 
favoritism, the registers are not made public until after 
the appointments have been made. Then the names 
and the averages will be given to any newspaper desir- 
ing to publish them. 

The past year has witnessed greater progress toward 
the full accomplishment of the Reform idea in national, 
State and municipal government, taken as a whole, than 
any other year since the original Law was passed. 

Very respectfully, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





A Good Move by Postmaster Warfield. 


. Goop GovERNMENT for April reference was made to 
a system adopted by Postmaster Dayton of New 
York City for preferring charges and specifications 
against employees, and to the good results which may 
be expected to follow its adoption. It was said, how- 
ever, that the whole power of regulating these matters 
should be vested in the Civil Service Commission. If 
the system is a good one, it ought to be enforced and regu- 
lated by some outside authority, and not left to the unas- 
sisted virtue of individual postmasters. The same remark 
is applicable to schemes of examinations for promotion 
in postoffices. There is no uniformity about such exam- 
inations now; each postmaster can make and unmake 
schemes at will. On achange of administration it too 
often happens that a new postmaster feels obliged to 
upset everything, good and bad, that his predecessor 
has done, and to set on foot a different policy. There is 
thus no continuity in the service and little inherited 
wisdom, and there is no steady upbuilding of the serv- 
ice through a long course of years. If there were some 
central authority representing the accumulated wisdom 
of such examinations, and invested with power to regu- 
late them, there would then be uniformity and contin- 
ued progress. Under an order of President Harrison, 
records of efficiency and examinations for promotion in 
the Departmental service, to be regulated by the Depart- 
ments themselves, were inaugurated witha great flourish 
of trumpets. The Civil Service Commission at the time 
predicted that if such records and promotion examina- 
tions were left wholly in the control of the heads of 
Departments they would inevitably be a failure. This 
prediction has been fulfilled, and Department after 
Department has given up the examinations and records. 
If the regulation of promotions had been put under the 
Civil Service Commission by President Harrison, pro- 
motions would have been taken forever out of politics, 
favoritism and caprice, and by this time the whole 
service would have been put on a much better basis. 

A plan of promotions adopted by Postmaster Warfield 
at Baltimore calls for special mention in this place, for 
it is worthy of marked commendation, in spite of his 
admission that he was impelled to adopt it partly as a 
relief from the pressure brought to bear upon him to 
secure promotions out of turn. For this pressure he 
must blame himself. It is unlikely that he would have 
been subjected to it if his administration had been 
wholly free from suspicion of partisanship. 
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Mr. Warfield’s scheme is a competitive system by 
which salaries are made dependent upon efficiency, and 
each clerk is to hold his grade and salary upon merit 
alone. As the postmaster has described it in print: 

On July first the roster will be taken as it then stands. Exam- 
inations will commence at that period. On January 1, 1896, the 
clerks will be graded according to their average of efficiency for 
the past six months. On July 1, 1896, they are to be again graded. 
In other words, every six months the average of each clerk will 
determine his grade and consequent salary. Attendance and 


general deportment will be considered in arriving at the average 
of a clerk’s efficiency. 


To promote a higher standard of efficiency five one-thousand.- 
dollar places will be established for the five letter distributors 
first a an average of ninety-five per cent. Three eight- 
hundred-dollar places will be established for the three stampers 
first showing an average of ng fp per cent. 

The schedule to be observed in grading the clerks will be as 
follows: Letter distributors, five grades, viz.—First grade one 
thousand dollars per annum, average ninety-five per cent.; second 
grade nine hundred dollars ja annum, average ninety per cent. ; 
third grade eight hundred dollars per annum, average eighty-five 
per cent. ; fourth grade seven hundred dollars per annum, average 
eighty per cent.; fifth grade six hundred dollars per annum, 
average seventy percent. A letter distributor falling below an 
average of seventy per cent. will be deemed unfit for the service. 

Stampers, three grades, viz.—First grade eight hundred dol- 
lars per annum, average eighty-five per cent. ; second grade seven 
hundred dollars = annum, average eighty per cent. ; third grade 
six hundred dollars per annum, average seventy per cent. A 
stamper ry | below the average of seventy per cent. will be 
deemed unfit for the service. 

A board of examiners has been established to conduct 
these examinations and trial boards to investigate all 
complaints against the clerks. 

The board of examiners, whose duty it will be to 
assist in the clerical examinations, is made up of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : 

Dr. George L. Horn, second assistant superintendent 
city division, in charge of case examinations, com- 
plaints against clerks, newspaper work, etc. Dr. Horn 
entered the service of the Baltimore postoffice as assist- 
ant superintendent of carriers on April 1, 1890. The 
position was an excepted one. 

Edward W. Baker, inspector of carrier stations and 
substations, a new appointee. 

David Cowan, jr., third assistant superintendent city 
division, in charge of all the time records of the car- 
riers, of complaints of carrier districts, etc. Mr. Cowan 
was appointed in 1887, and it is presumed he is a Dem- 
ocrat, 

This board of examiners appears to consist of two 
Democrats and one Republican—of two experienced 
men and one new man. The trial board for the dis- 
posal -of all complaints against carriers and proper 
adjustment of carrier districts, and the care of all bus- 
iness relative to the carriers, their districts and carrier 
stations, is composed of the following members : 

Mr, Baker, who is also on the board of examiners. 

Assistant Superintendent Cowman, a new appointee. 

Assistant Superintendent John B. Mahon, who entered 
the service in 1887. 

Carrier J. R. Plowman, appointed a carrier in 1890. 
At least one of the members of this board appears to be 
a Republican, and two are experienced employees. 

Mr. Warfield says that, although when he took charge 
of the office there were only sixty-five excepted places, 
twenty-six hundred applications were filed for these 
during his first two months. The applications were 


endorsed by twenty-seven thousand names, and twenty 
thousand persons visited the office in person to urge the 
The pressure for promotion, 


appointment of friends. 
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increase in pay, etc., for more than two hundred clerks 
in the non-excepted grades, although not nearly so great 
as for appointment to the excepted places, has still been 
considerable. 

In the eleven months Mr, Warfield has been in office 
he has made three removals in the non-excepted grades, 
two Democrats and one Republican, out of a total of six 
hundred men ; eleven appointments have been made in 
the clerical non-excepted grades, and twenty in the car- 
riers’ roll. At the same stage of his predecessor’s 
administration one hundred and sixty removals had been 
made from the non-excepted service, all the removed 
being Democrats. 

This improvement affords an instance of the good 
accomplished by the investigations and reports of the 
Civil Service Commission. Between 1885 and 1889, 
under Democratic management, ninety-six per cent. of 
the Republican employees were turned out. In 1889 a 
Republican postmaster was appointed, and for a year 
there were the same proportion of removals of Demo- 
crats. Then the Commission investigated the office, 
and, although its recommendations were not carried out, 
the removals were stopped, and since then there has 
been marked improvement in the conduct of affairs there 
generally. D. 


The National Municipal League. 


PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL MEETING IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
N pursuance of the invitation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Civic Federation of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the annual meeting of the National Municipal League 
and the Third National Conference for Good City Gov- 
ernment will be held in that city on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 29, 30 and 31, 1895. The Execu- 
tive Committee believes that these dates will be found 
much more satisfactory than those of previous confer- 


ences, which were held in the winter season, when bus-’ 


iness and professional engagements were so numerous 
and pressing as to prevent many of the persons most 
interested in municipal reform from being present. 

The cause has made great advances during the last 
few months, and there are already many indications 
that the coming conference will be characterized by a 
corresponding increase in the interest and importance 
of the proceedings. The program of the sessions is 
given below, and further details will be furnished those 
intending to be present if they will notify the Secretary 
of such intention. An application for reduced railway 
rates has been made. 

All associations of men or women having for an 
object the improvement of municipal government or 
the promotion of good citizenship are urged to send 
delegates to the conference, and all individuals inter- 
ested in these objects are invited to attend. __ 

Full discussions are earnestly desired, although the 
time allowed for each speaker must necessarily be lim- 
ited, and the presiding officer will have authority in 
his discretion to confine the debate to delegates and 
those to whom a call shall have -been specially sent. 

It is important that the secretaries of all associations 
likely to send delegates, and all individuals expecting 
to be present at the meeting, should notify the Secre- 
tary of the League, Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 514 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, as soon as possible, in 
order that arrangements may be made for transporta- 
tion and hotel accommodations, with a view to promote 
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the comfort and reduce the expenses of all who attend. 

The program for Wednesday, May 29, is as follows: 

At 3 P. M., Meeting of the Board of Delegates. 

‘*A Year’s Work for Municipal Reform,’’ Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff. 

Treasurer’s Report, George Burnham, Jr. 

Election of officers and Executive Committee. 

Miscellaneous business. 

At 8 P. M., Public Meeting. 

Annual Address, James C, Carter, New York, Presi- 
dent of the National Municipal League. 

A number of distinguished speakers have been invited 
to address this meeting ; the names will be announced 
later. 

For Thursday, May 30: 

At 9.30 A. M., First Session of Conference. 

‘*The Municipal Condition of Chattanooga,’’ Hon. 
George W. Ochs, Mayor of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

‘¢The Municipal Condition of Indianapolis,’’ Lucius 
B. Swift. 

‘The Municipal Condition of New Orleans,’’ Walker 
B. Spencer, Secretary of the Ballot Reform League of 
Louisiana. 

‘¢ The Municipal Condition of Omaha,’’ Rev. Gregory 
J. Powell, Secretary of the Municipal League of Omaha, 
Neb. 

‘The Municipal Condition of Cincinnati,’’ Charles 
B. Wilby. 

‘«The Municipal Condition of Columbus,’’ D. E. Wil- 
liams. 

‘‘Uniform Organization for Cities in Ohio,’’ Hon. 
E. J. Blandin, President of the Civic Federation of 
Cleveland. 

At 2.30 P. M., Second Session of Conference, 

‘«The Municipal Condition of Louisville,’’ Frank N. 
Hartwell, President of the Good City Government Club 
of Louisville, Ky. 

‘¢ The Municipal Condition of Jersey City,’’ Dr. Isaac 
N. Quimby. 

‘*The Municipal Condition of Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny,’’ Hon. William M. Kennedy, Mayor of Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

‘‘The Municipal Condition of Buffalo,’’ Frank M. 
Loomis, President of the Confederated Good Govern- 
ment Clubs, Buffalo. 

‘“«The Municipal Condition of Albany,’’ Melvil Dew- 
ey, Secretary of the University of the State of New York 
and President of the Civic League of Albany. 

‘¢ Municipal Government by National Parties,’’ Charles 
Richardson, Vice-President of the National Municipal 
League and Philadelphia Municipal League. 

At 7 P. M., Dinner to the Delegates, extended by in- 
vitation of the Cleveland Committees on Arrangement. 

For Friday, May 31: 

At 9.30 A. M., Third Session of Conference. 

‘¢ The Municipal Condition of Seattle,’’ E, O. Graves. 

‘‘The Municipal Condition of Portland, Ore,,’’ 
Thomas N. Strong. 

‘¢ The Municipal Condition of San Francisco,”’ I. T. 
Milliken. 

‘¢The Municipal Condition of Denver,’’ Hon. Platt 
Rogers. 

‘*The Municipal Condition of Detroit,’’ Rev. Donald 
D. MacLaurin, President of the Detroit Civic Federa- 
tion. 

‘¢ Civic Federations,’’ Prof. Albion W. Small, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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‘‘Law Enforcement Societies,’ George Frederick 
Elliott, President of the Brooklyn Law Enforcement 
Society. 

At 2.30 P. M., Fourth Session of Conference. 

‘*The Municipal Condition of Washington,’’ Fred- 
erick L. Siddons. 

‘Good City Government from the Physician’s Stand- 
point,’’ Dr. John S. Billings, Deputy Surgeon-General, 
U.S. A. 

‘¢ Good City Government from Woman’s Standpoint,’’ 
Mrs. C. A. Runkle, New York. 

‘The Work of Christian Endeavor Societies in Behalf 
of Good City Government,’’ John Willis Baer, Boston, 
Secretary of the United Societies of Christian Endeavor. 

‘¢ Civic Religion,’’ Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Opportunity will be given at the close of each session 
for the discussion of the subjects suggested in the pa- 
pers. The desirability of holding a session of the con- 


ference on Friday evening will be determined later. 


No Municipal Reform Under a Spoils System.* 


By CHARLES B. WILBy. 

HERE is a strong, unreasoning prejudice against the 
merit system which will make the change from the 
present one a matter of time and great difficulty. Ido not 
refer to the hostility of the bosses and their followers— 
their prejudice against the Reform is not at all unreason- 
ing, but is as well founded as the hostility of their great 
predecessor to holy water—I refer to the plain; honest 
citizen who does not know what Civil Service Reform 
means. He has been taught by the spoilsmen and their 
allies and dupes to think of it as some complicated mug- 
wump scheme to entice the unwary American people 
into a sort of monarchical trap, in which they will forth- 
with be devoured by an aristocracy of office-holders or 

some other hobgoblin. 

The written examinations particularly are the object 
of this popular prejudice. Now, it should be remem- 
bered that written competitive examinations are not a 
necessary part of every scheme for Civil Service Reform. 
No other means of ascertaining the fitness of an appli- 
cant is better than a written examination, particularly 
if the place is of a clerical nature. 

Very often an oral examination may be sufficient, but 
even if no inquiry as to the fitness of a candidate can 
be had other than permitting the qualifying official to 
look at him, this test would be valuable if the examiner 
was well selected. Under it I imagine five-sixths of the 
present servants of our large cities would be rejected. 
But, if necessary, to begin with and to meet the popular 
prejudice, all pretence of ascertaining the fitness of the 
applicant may be abandoned and yet much good will 
result, if mere fixity of tenure during good behavior is 
secured. The good-behavior clause would soon weed 
out many incumbents who now disgrace the service of 
our cities, and for the rest experience would do much. 
Experience will in time make even poorly selected serv- 
ants useful, but with the frequent changes of the present 
system they are not able to become useful even in this way. 

In relying upon fixity of tenure alone, the appointing 
power and the power to determine what is good cause 
for dismissal must not be vested in the same persons or 
in individuals or boards which are dominated by the 


* From a paper read at the last Annual Meeting of the Civil Service Reform 
League. 
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same influences. Otherwise we would merely have the 
présent system over again, except that the requirement 
that dismissals should not be made except for cause 
would be expressed in the law, instead of implied only, 
as it is now, and a spoilsman does not hesitate to vio- 
late an express provision any more than an implied one. 

It is especially necessary where the approved tests for 
determining the fitness of appointments have not been 
secured, that the power to determine what is good cause 
should be given to some authority which is removed from 
the domination of the boss, such as a board appointed by 
the Governor might be, and if this board does its duty 
the lack of the qualification for appointment will not be 
felt so seriously as might be supposed. 

The misuse of the patronage by a boss or any spoils- 
man is not possible to a great extent where vacancies 
cannot be created at will. If vacancies were not made 
except by death, resignation, or for good cause shown, 
the municipal service would lose much of its political 
cash value. 

Prior to the year 1886 the police force of Cincinnati 
was changed almost from top to bottom whenever either 
party lost control, and owing to improper appointments 
and frequent changes it became probably the worst 
branch of the city’s service. To-day it is by far the best, 
and is the one branch of the service, the patronage of 
which cannot be used by the boss for his own purposes. 
This regeneration is the result of the application of one 
of the principles of Civil Service Reform, through such a 
plan as I suggest. 

The Mayor has power to make appointments to the 
force, subject to the approval of a Board of Police Com- 
missioners appointed by the Governor, but he has noth- 
ing to do with creating vacancies, which only can be 
made by the Police Board upon finding good cause after 
full investigation at which the accused has the right to 
be heard. 

This Board is bi-partisan, consisting of four members, 
and three votes are required for the passage of a measure. 

I believe that bi-partisan boards, as a general thing, 
are the poorest device ever suggested to or by a munici- 
pal reformer. I think Mr. Seth Low first called them 
‘¢double-partisan’’ boards. Nevertheless, for eight 
years this combination has worked admirably in the 
Cincinnati Police Department, because the little leaven 
of the merit system which it contains has done its 
inevitable good work. 

Not having the power of appointment this Board is 
not tempted to make vacancies without sufficient reason. 
The appointments made by the Mayor are undoubtedly 
dictated by the local boss, but he has no chance to make 
vacancies and so can make but very few appointments. 

The law provides that all positions of higher grade on 
the force shall be filled by promotion from the ranks, 
and as a basis for these promotions, yearly written and 
oral examinations are held. 

Although none but physical examinations are provided 
for ascertaining the fitness of the candidates for appoint- 
ment, still ‘the Board has always made it a practice 
before confirming an appointment to call the candi- 
date before it for inspection and he generally is sub- 
jected to something of an oral examination. 

The offensive words ‘‘ Civil Service Reform’’ are not 
branded on such a statute as this,and when looked at 
casually by a boss, its effect might escape his notice as 
it did, I imagine, when the Cincinnati law was passed. 

When the good results of such a statute are recognized 
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and felt by the people, a wise boss will not attempt to 
cause its repeal. Moreover, like the grocer who sells 
sugar at cost to attract trade, our Cincinnati boss points 
with pride to the Police Department as an evidence of 
the beneficence of his reign. 

With a Governor inclined to falsely canvass election 
returns or do anything of that sort, a board under such 
a system as I have described would be made to run in 
harmony with the local political machine and then, of 
course, the plan would fail, Every servant would know 
that his tenure of office depended not upon his fidelity 
to his duty, but, on the contrary, frequently upon his 
willingness to neglect his duty, and always upon the 
will of the boss, and if the boss demanded that a police 
officer should do his will at elections or should shut his 
eyes to violations of the law, the officer would have to 
do as he was bid or lose his position. But we do not 
fear that the Police Department of Cincinnati will ever 
be dragged back into the hands of the spoilsmen, for I 
know of no community which having felt the advantages 
of the merit system has permitted those advantages to 
be taken from it. The Reform makes converts of all who 
have an opportunity to see what it accomplishes. 

Men who have been educated in the spoilsman’s school 
of politics yield to the influence of its practical results. 
The recent history of the service in the Departments at 
Washington furnishes notable proof of this, and one of 
our largest postoffices has, I think, recently furnished 
another. Such being the fact, municipal reformers 
should not hesitate to accept as their entering wedge 
any concession in the direction of the merit system. 
If either of its principles can be carried into the law, 
even in a disfigured shape, it will stay and grow and 
bear such fruit that in time the demand for more can- 
not be resisted. 


Voicing a General Regret. 


AY a meeting of the board of Civil Service examiners 
for the customs service in New York City on May 
4, it was— 

‘¢Resolved, That in view of the resignation of Com- 
missioner Roosevelt and his probable separation from 
the federal service, this Board wishes to record its 
admiration for the splendid work done by him during 
the last six years and for the incentive to honest and 
conscientious work on the part of all who have been 
brought in contact with him which his example has 
inspired, and to express its regret that another demand 
makes it appear that his usefulness and services are 
more urgently needed in another capacity.”’ 


Annual Meetings. 


A’ the annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia, on May 10, 
Hon. J. H. Eckels, United States Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, made the speech of the evening, testifying in un- 
qualified terms to the excellent effects of the merit system 
in the public service, Hon. J.S. Morton, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, was to have spoken also, but was detained at 


home by illness. Short extempore remarks were made 
by Hon. John W. Douglas, who was at one time Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and at another Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, and by the Rev. 
Alexander Mackay Smith. 

The Civil Service Reform Association of Newton, 
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Mass., held its annual meeting on April 22. The secre- 
tary’s report showed the membership to have reached 
310, and the affairs of the Association generally to be in 
a flourishing condition. 

The annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform 
Association of Pennsylvania was held in Philadelphia on 
April 22. Instead of having the customary dinner, the 
Association invited the Civic Club of Philadelphia to 


- meet with them and listened to addresses on the topics 


of most interest to both bodies. 


Memoranda. 


HE United States Civil Service Commission will 
hold an examination, beginning at 9 A. M., on May 

22, to fill a vacancy in the position of skilled helper in 
the Bureauof Engraving and Printing, at a salary of $548 
per annum. Men only will be eligible, and not more than 
fifty applicants will be admitted to the examination. 
Application blanks may be obtained of the Commission. 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
twenty-sixth monthof the present Administration, April 
5 to May 4, 1895, numbered 856, of which 73t were 
caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 125 to be 
accounted for by removals, either for cause or at the 
expiration of four-year terms. 

—The last ‘‘ Amity Conference’’ of the season in 
New York City will be held on May 23. The subject 
will be ‘‘The People’s City,’’ and Mayor Strong will 
preside. Mornay Williams will speak on ‘‘ The Making 
of the City,’’ Dr. Parkhurst on ‘‘The Greater and 
Better New York’’ and Walter Rauschenbusch on ‘‘ New 
York As It Might Be.’’ 

—A very beautiful as well as useful charity is the 
‘‘fresh air work’’ of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. Apply to Wil- 
liam H. Tolman, general agent, 103 East 22d Street, 
New York city, for a circular giving full description of 
object and methods. It will show you what a very little 
money will do. 

—Subscribers for Kate Field's Washington who have 
signified their desire to take Goop GovEeRNMENT to the 
end of the present year will receive two copies of each 
issue, beginning with the present. 


New Publications. 


6é ITY AND STATE’? is the title of a new journal 

having its headquarters in Philadelphia. Its 
design, as announced in its prospectus, “is to be promo- 
tive of good government everywhere in all municipali- 
ties and commonwealths, and in the nation; but it will 
stand especially for good government in the city of 
Philadelphia, and next after that in the State of Penn- 
sylvania.’’ It is laid out on broad lines, and has a dis- 
tinguished corps of editors and contributors, including 
Herbert Welsh, Charles J. Bonaparte, Seth Low, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and other gentlemen well known here 
and in Europe. The first number is an unquestionable 
success. The publication office is at 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, and a postal card so addressed will bring 
a sample copy. 

The Good Government Bulletin, under the able manage- 
ment of George W. Miller and S. Carman Harriot of 
New York, enters upon a work of great usefulness, as a 
literary adjunct of the Good Government clubs. In the 
mere field of news alone, such a paper is bound to be of 
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great value to the municipal reform cause, as it supplies 
material which the general newspapers do not feel par- 
ticularly impelled to print after the first novelty of the 
movement has worn away and it no longer presents any 
sensational aspects. 


E, J. Edwards continues his history of Tammany Hall 
in McClure’s. One of the most notable incidents of 
federal spoils politics in the past is thus recalled: 


Isaac V. Fowler, a Tammany sachem, and one of the most 
influential politicians of that organization, was appointed by 
President Pierce postmaster of New York. He received his 
office as a reward for his political service, and with the expecta- 
tion that he would use it to aid the party. After Buchanan was 
nominated for the Presidency, Mr. Fowler was visited by certain 
Pennsylvania politicians, and solicited for a large subscription to 
the campaign in that State. he Pennsylvania politicians 
told Mr. Fowler that they needed as much as two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to carry Pennsylvania for Buchanan. 

“But I have not so much money as that, and don’t know how 
I can raise it,’’ Mr. Fowler replied. 

They told him that he must raise it, and their pleadings were 
too urgent for him to resist. He proposed to them that he would 
advance the money from Post Office funds in his control, if they 
would agree to make the sum good after theelection. Of course 
they made the promise, and of course it was never fulfilled. 

Some years ago, Mr. August Belmont, who was for a time 
chairman of the National Democratic Committee, in speaking 
of the Fowler defalcation to Gen. Thomas L. James, then Post- 
master-General, told him that the Post Office Department in 
Washington discovered the defalcation- soon after Buchanan’s 
inauguration, but that political influences in New York and Penn- 
sylvania were strong enough to protect Mr. Fowler, chief among 
them being the influence of certain prominent Tammany men. 
Later, however. in 1860, Mr. Fowler came to grief. He was 
faithful to-his Tammany associations; and: Tammany favored the 
nomination of Stephen A. Douglas for the Presidency. The 
Post Office Department was controlled in the interest of John 
C. Breckinridge, and when Mr. Fowler declined to use the New 
York Post Office to aid the Breckinridge party, the Post Office 
Department exposed him as a defaulter. He fled to Mexico, and 
his bondsmen were called upon to make good the loss. Then it 
was discovered that, after his reiippointment by President Buch- 
anan, he had failed to renew his official bond. The Government, 
therefore, was unable to recover a penny. During the excite- 
ment of the civil war, the Government was persuaded to dismiss 
the prosecution, and Fowler returned to. the United States, the 
Government still recovering not a dollar. 


‘¢ The Criminal Crowding of Public Schools’’ and 
‘¢ Crowded Schools as Promoters of Disease’’ are two 
subjects of pressing importance taken up in the Forum. 
Prof. J. H. Penniman of Philadelphia, by a study of the 
school reports of many of our principal cities, shows 
what a lamentable lack of sufficient and wholesome 
buildings there is—how, indeed, much of the educa- 
tional work in Boston and New York. and elsewhere is 
worse than wasted. Dr. H. D. Chapin of New York 
lays down the conditions that should govern the health- 
ful building and arrangement of school-rooms. 

Another noteworthy contribution to the same number 
is ‘‘ Why Canadians Do Not Favor Annexation,’’ by Rt. 
Hon. J. G. Bourinot, Clerk of the Dominion Parliament. 
He presents a striking comparison between the Cana- 
dian and the American systems of government, to show 
why the American system does not commend itself to 
Canadians. He thus explains the absence of any 
influential annexation. sentiment in Canada. One of 
his summaries is as follows : ; 

Whatever may be the defects and weaknesses of the machin- 
ery of Canadian government—defects and weaknesses arising 
from party bitterness and party ambition—it seems far better 
adapted than the government of the Republic to give to Canada 
all those elements of stability which are so necessary at this 
important stage of her political development, when her institu- 
tions are. more or less on their trial in the operation of a federal 


system yet only a little more than a quarter of a century old. 
anada’ appéars to possess decided advantages over her neigh- 
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bor in the working of her governmental institutions by the pos- 
session of the following conditions or elements of efficient 
administration, which exist in the machinery of the Dominion 
as well as in that of every Province : 

-* or parliamentary government on the English 
model. 

A permanent and non-political public service. 

Appointments of all judges and public officials by the Crown 
on the advice of responsible Ministers and heads of departments 
who have seats in Parliament; and a judiciary removable only 
by the successful impeachment by the Parliament of the Domin- 
ion—not by the legislatures of the Provinces—and free from all 
political or popular influences. 

A secret ballot in all classes of public elections; a complete 
system of laws for the repression and punishment of bribery and 
corruption at political as well as municipal elections; and the 


trial by an independent judiciary of all corrupt practices at elec- 
tions. 


The infrequency of elections. 


The separation of municipal from party politics, Dominion as 
well as Provincial. 


And in another place he says: 


I emphasize again the following sources of strength of the 
Canadian system of government: The infrequency of political 
elections, the holding of elections for the Dominion Parliament 
and for the legislative assemblies of the Provinces at different 
dates, the separation of Federal issues, as a rule, from Provincial 
questions—though the attempt is constantly made to mix them— 
the entire separation of municipal from Provincial or other politi- 
cal  pormecnd the permanency and non-political tenure of the 
Civil Service. On the other hand, the weaknesses of the Amer- 
ican system—in fact, the evils that are sapping the republican and 
purely democratic institutions of the States—mainly arise from 
these causes: The intimate connection between national, State 
and municipal politics, the frequency of elections which bring into 
play all the schemes and machinations of the party managers and 
‘*bosses,’’ the spoils system, and the popular election of numerous 
public officials who, as a consequence, are more or less partisans 
and supply a large proportion of the corruption funds of political 
parties. 

The result of the spoils system has been in the several States 
the creation of the most discreditable class of professional poli- 
ticians who ever lowered the institutions of a country of free 
government. From the primary meeting to the State convention, 
from the State to the national convention for the election of 
President, there is a remarkable combination of machinery for 
the purpose of manipulating the popular vote in every voting 
district and precinct of a State, on behalf of one party or the 
other. Office is the stake for which the professional politician 
plays, and all important issues are forgotten in view of this low 
animating motive. ‘‘ How is the machine run ?”’ asks Mr. Bryce. 
‘* What are the inner springs that move it? What is the source 
of the power the committees wield? What force of cohesion 
keeps leaders and followers together? What kind of govern. 
ment prevails among this army of professional politicians? The 
source of power and the cohesive force is the desire for office 
and for office as a means of gain.”’ 

The moment you bring party activity into play to obtain con- 
trol of offices, and make those offices the means & which a party 
is to acquire and hold power, you contaminate the whole body 
politic and drain it of all its moral strength. Every office-holder 
whose office is elective, every officer who is not sure of his ten- 
ure of office and has no confidence in the working of Civil Serv- 
ice Rules, becomes an active worker in the political conflicts of 
the year, so numerous in every State of the Union. It is not the 
great body of electors that he thinks of pleasing, it is the manip- 
ulator or party manager, the boss who controls the machinery 
that is to elect him. As long as he is on the election ticket of 
his party, with other federal, State and municipal candidates, 
he feels he has every chance that party management can give 
him, and that it is not a question me his ability or capacity to fill 
thé place, but of his having been nominated by his party, or, more 
correctly speaking, by his district or local boss. 

Happily there is already a number of people in the Republic, 
but still a minority, who are striving for radical changes in their 
elective system and methods of party government. We have 
evidence of this wise and growing sentiment in the strenuous, 
and in part successful efforts made of recent years to build up a 
permanent Civil Service for the nation and in several States, in 
the strengthening of the executive authority of the Mayors in 
numerous cities, and giving them control of important civic 


‘appointments, in the’ lengthening of the term of office of the 
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State judiciary and other officials in several States, and_ last, 


—_ not least, in the adoption of the ballot system of Aus- 
tralia. 


In the Century only one article bears at all on Civil 
Service Reform, and that touches the Consular System 
alone, but touches it intelligently: 


Mr. Lewis M. Dembitz of Louisville, Kentucky, writes as fol- 
lows : 

As champion of Reform in the Civil Service in 1876, 1 succeeded in putting 
into the national platform on which Hayes was elected a clause which locates 
the evil of the spoils systemin the distribution of the patronage by Congress- 
men, and seeks the remedy in its restoration to the President and heads of 
Departments, to whom it is intrusted by the Constitution. 

Mr. Dembitz says, ‘‘ Nothing is left to cure the bite but a hair 
from the same dog,” and he suggests the establishment of a 
school for the consular and diplomatic service, to which nomina- 
tions shall be officially made by members of Congress, giving to 
the members for each of the 356 districts, ‘‘ in one of four terms, 
in alternate years in each class, the nomination of a consular 
pupil, say, forty-four or forty-five a year.” He adds: ‘‘ But, 
unlike West Point, the school should furnish nothing free of cost 
but tuition, books and stationery, the students to board where 
they like.” 


One of the short editorial articles in the Review of 
Reviews is on ‘‘ The Chicago Election.’’ The election of 
Mayor Swift last month by an immense majority stands, 
the editor thinks, in marked contrast to political devel- 
opments in certain other parts of the country. 


Mr. Swift’s majority, though greater than that of Mayor 
Strong in New York last fall, -was even exceeded by the majority 
of votes cast at the same election for the new Civil Service law 
submitted by the Illinois Legislature to the people of the city 
for approval. Under such circumstances, even the choice of a 
pronounced partisan such as Mr. Swift is known to be, may lead 
to the extension of the non-partisan principle as applied in 
municipal affairs. The conditions of local administration in Chi- 
cago, as shown by the revelations of the Civic Federation, were 
such that the citizens-might- well have been content to secure 


honest partisanship in their city government, if not permitted to 
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indulge the hope of an absolutely non-partisan administration. 
The application of the new law, however, if fearlessly enforced, 
as now seems probable, will do much to bring about in the civic 
affairs of Chicago such a cleansing of the cess-pools as the Civic 
Federation has for many months been laboring to achieve. This 
is the first instance of the adoption of a Civil Service law by 
direct vote of the people, and advocates of the referendum as’a 
political principle wil! doubtless point to the result as a refuta- 
tion of the objection frequently made that the people would not 
take an interest in endorsing good laws even if they had the 
opportunity. There seems to have been a zeal for good govern- 
ment exhibited in Chicago before the late election which speaks 
well for the civic integrity of our.city populations. 


Harper's Round Table is the name now. given to what 
used to be Harper's Young People. One of its most 
interesting features is a series of six historical papers 
by Theodore Roosevelt, entitled ‘‘ Heroes of America.”’ 

‘« The Pottery of the American Indians’”’ is the title of 
aseriesof papers, begun in the Monthly //lustrator, which 
will be of permanent value as well as current interest. 
The red men of all parts of the continent—with few 
exceptions—practiced the ceramic art in some form, and 
here and there reached a high degree of skill. The 
writer of these papers is Dr. W. J. Hoffman, acting 
librarian of the Bureau of Ethnology, who has been a 
student of his subject for many years. The present 
installment, which is abundantly illustrated, introduces 
the topic and discusses the primitive methods and the 
distribution of the types into which the writer finds that 
aboriginal American pottery can be divided, according 
to process, structure and ornamentation... The rich stores 
of the National Museum are drawn upon for illustrations. 
Another cognate article in the same number is Ernest 
Ingersoll’s resumé of ‘‘ Primitive Fire-Kindling,’’ in 
which the various methods of fire-making used by 
uncivilized and semi-civilized peoples are briefly 
described and pictured. 

Book V of the Cipher Story of Sir Francis Bacon is 
said by Dr. O. W. Owen, the discoverer of the cipher, 
to have been dug out of the plays attributed to Shaks- 
pere, the acknowledged works of Bacon, and the works 
signed by Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Spenser and Burton, 
wholly by his assistants, who have been trained in the 
use of his keys and guides, and who in this instance 
have received no aid from him. This volume contains 
a continuation of the life of Bacon at the Court of 
France, and reveals the romantic love of his youth. 
Simultaneously appears, as an independent volume, 
another poetical play: ‘‘ The Tragical Historie of the 
Earl of Essex,’’ Howard Publishing Company, Detroit, 
publishers, 

‘* The Brownie Song Book ”’ is a collection of bright, 
** catchy’ vocal music, set to a simple piano score, and. 
adapted for children’s use. The songs were written 
and adapted by S. G. Pratt, the composer. The collec- 
tion is well designed for use in school exhibitions and 
for the amusement of home parties, Laird & Lee, pub- 
lishers. 

Other publications which have reached our desk are: 

‘« Bog Myrtle and Peat,’’ a collection of stories and 
sketches, chiefly of scenes and people in Galloway, by 
S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘The Stickit Minister’’ and 
other well-known works. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., publishers. $1.50. 

‘‘The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,”’ 
by John Oliver Hobbes, author of ‘‘ Some Emotions and 
a Moral.’’ A fine profile portrait of the author, in half- 
New York: D. Apple- 


ton & Co., publishers. $1.50. 
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You m may have asked many .- 
times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?” Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse ? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate of 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books. 
Ordinarily the candidate 





















































































































































GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


...cCome from Boston, 


| BUT NOTHING BETTER THAN 














































































































































































































































































































You can get a good Boston Binder of 
the size to bind your Goop GovERNMENT 
or any similar publication, for 28 Cents, 
including postage prepaid. 
order, with the money— postage stamps as 


acceptable as anything else—directly to 


GOOD GOVERNIIENT, 
WASHINGTON, 
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wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘“‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required. 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 


Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





